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jeopardise our happiness. Its efforts, if we piled
up the aggregate of all the ages and of all the
nations, would form a mountain capable of hiding
the sun. Look at a single islet of the mind, the
corner of a century of French intellectuality. Ana-
lyse poets like Baudelaire or Musset, Lamartine
or de Vigny, philosophers like Renan or Taine,
novelists like Flaubert, Maupassant, Goncourt,
Zola, or their descendants, historians, sociologists,
and you will find among all these representatives
of the French mentality of the second half of the
nineteenth century the same feeling of disgust with
life. Sensual or depraved, refined or sublimated,
rational, raving, or resigned, the pessimistic con-
ception dominates. It assumes every form, but
these forms cover the same desolation.

Those who have studied the overflowing sadness
of all these disenchanted souls attribute their
melancholy chiefly to the riot of romance. This is
one of the causes, but it is not the only one.
Their melancholy dates back a good deal farther,
and the germs may be found in Lucretius or among
forgotten thinkers and philosophers of whose very
names we are ignorant. Artists and authors,
with their deeper sensibility, and their almost
morbid impressionability, allow themselves to be
more influenced by the afflictions which fill the